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The Influence of Marital Separations 
on the Birth Rate 


husbands by widowhood, di- 
vorce, or absence without dis- 
solution of marital ties, results in 
reduction of the birth rate among 
these women by 6 or 7 percent below 
that attained in unbroken families. 
This reduction in the birth rate 
by marital separations is greatest 
in our urban communities and least 
in the farm areas. Considered geo- 
graphically, the West suffers most 
severely in this regard and the North 
the least. These findings are derived 
from 1940 census data, which show 
the number of children under 5 years 
old per 1,000 native white women of 
ages 15 to 49 classified according to 
their marital status and place of 
residence; the results are presented 
in the table on the following page. 
Among white women of ages 15 to 
49, whose first marriage had re- 
mained unbroken to the time of the 
1940 census, there were 482 children 
under 5 years of age per 1,000 women. 
As compared with this, the ratio of 
children under 5 per 1,000 was 451 
among all women in the same age 
group who had ever been married— 
that is, injauding the widowed, di- 


G issanas of wives from their 


vorced, separated, and the remar- 
ried. The difference between these 
two ratios measures approximately 
the influence of marital separations 
in depressing the birth rate among 
native white women. The reduction 
naturally varies with the age of the 
women. Among those under 25 
years of age, the reduction is 4 per- 
cent; it increases steadily with ad- 
vance in age, rising to almost 13 
percent in the age group 40 to 44 
years. This rise is, of course, a 
reflection of the increasing propor- 
tions of widowed, divorced, and sep- 
arated women with advance in age. 

Among women of ages 15 to 49 
who at the time of the 1940 census 
were living with their husbands, but 
had been married more than once, 
there were 403 children under 5 
years of age per 1,000. Thus, as one 
consequence of the-period of separa- 
tion between marriages, these women 
had about 16 percent fewer children 
than those whose first marriage had 
not been broken by the time of the 
census. 

In the case of married women 
whose husbands were absent from 
the home for temporary or permanent 
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CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OLD PER 1,000 NativE WuHrIte WoMEN CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO AGE AND MARITAL STATUS; UNITED STATES, 
1940, AccoRDING TO RESIDENCE 
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Total United States, According to Age 





451 482 


403 244 208 454 
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697 
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342 
488 
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Ages 15-49,* According to Size of Community and Region 





Size of Community 


375 
497 
610 


406 
523 
631 


Rural nonfarm 
Rural farm 


Region 
North East 
North Central 


426 
457 
481 
412 


453 
485 
515 
450 











327 
455 
582 


216 
266 
365 


169 
258 
327 


372 
505 
605 


391 
425 
433 
327 


221 
249 
262 
245 


213 
214 
214 
187 


419 
454 
496 
424 

















*The rates were standardized for age on the basis of the age distribution of the total female population 
at ages 15 to 49 in the United States, 1940. Source for basic rates: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Population 
Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910—Women by Number of Children Under 5 Years Old, Washington, D. C., 


1945, Tables 5, 16, 61, and 72. 





reasons, the ratio of children under 
5 years per 1,000 was just half of 
that for women married once and 
with their husbands present. The 
absence of the husband may be 
through his employment away from 
home, or because of hospitalization 
or confinement to prison; there are, 
in addition, permanent absences, 
many of which would in due course 


lead to legal separation or divorce. 

Among the widowed or divorced 
women, there were evidently some 
who had not long been separated, 
for in this group there were 208 
children under 5 years per 1,000 
women of ages 15 to 49. ‘This is con- 
siderably less than half the ratio for 
married women whose first marriage 
had not terminated. 
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Apparently, early marital separa- 
tions are a factor of some significance 
in the low birth rates usually found 
in cities. This is made evident by 
the finding that in urban centers the 
ratio of children under 5 years per 
1,000 women who had ever married— 
including those who had been wid- 
owed, separated, or divorced—is 7.6 
percent less than that for women 
who were still married and living 
with their first husband at the time 
of the census; whereas the corre- 
sponding difference in rural farm 
areas was only 3.3 percent. This 
situation reflects the greater fre- 
quency of marital separations in the 
city than in rural sections. Thus, in 
urban communities, 28 percent of 
the native white women of ages 15 
to 49 were widowed, divorced, re- 
married, or separated from their hus- 
band, while the corresponding figure 
for farm areas was only 21 percent. 

Compared with the other geo- 
graphic areas of the country, the 
West has not only the lowest ratio 
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of children under 5 years per 1,000 
married women, but it also experi- 
ences the largest reduction in birth 
rates as a result of marital separa- 
tions. Thus, the ratio for all women 
who had ever married—namely, 412 
per 1,000—is 8.4 percent less than 
that for women whose first marriage 
was still enduring in 1940. In this 
regard, the North Eastern and 
the North Central States had the 
smallest loss, about 6 percent, while 
for the South it was 6.6 percent. 

Although the frequency of widow- 
hood among women at the child- 
bearing ages is decreasing, there has 
for years past been a contrary, 
upward trend in marital terminations 
by separation or divorce, tending to 
reduce the birth rate. If war mar- 
riages, and perhaps also immediate 
postwar marriages, should prove 
more than ordinarily unstable, this 
factor may operate in some measure 
to counteract the otherwise stimu- 
lating influence of war conditions 
upon the birth rate. 


Educational Selection in Marriage 


s TO educational attainment, like 
tends to marry like, and the 

bias for a mate of similar schooling 
shows itself especially in the choice 
made by women. ‘These facts and 
further details regarding marital 
selection in relation to education are 
shown in the table on page 4. The 
upper tier of this table shows, for 
each specified educational category 
of husbands, the percent distribution 
of their wives according to the extent 
of schooling of the latter. The 


lower tier in the table exhibits the 
inverse relation. 

The bold-faced figures lying on the 
diagonals relate to husbands and 
wives of the same educational attain- 
ments. It will be observed that, in 
every instance but one, the bold- 
faced figure is larger than any other 
figure in its row or column. For 
example, among husbands who 
stopped their schooling after seven 
or eight years of grade school, 52 per- 
cent had wives of a like educational 
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status, but barely 4 percent had 
wives with a college background. 
On the other hand, among husbands 
with some college training, 47 per- 
cent had wives who had also been at 
college, but only 6 percent had wives 
who stopped their education after 
seven or eight years of grade school. 
The tendency for men to choose 
wives with a schooling equivalent to 
their own will be noted for other 
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educational classifications of hus- 
bands; the single exception is found 
for men who stopped at the fifth or 
sixth year of grade, school. 

The situation among wives is very 
similar to that described for hus- 
bands. ‘Thus, among those wives 
who did not continue beyond seven 
or eight years of grade school, 58 
percent had husbands with the same 
limited schooling, while less than 





PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF WIVES* AND HUSBANDS ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT; UNITED STATES, 1940 
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Se hoi GRADE SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE 
Total 
Under 5+ 5-6 7-8 1-3 4 1 or more 
Percent Distribution of Wives for Husbands 
of Specified Schooling 
(Read horizontal lines) 
PN ce Scrat Sidhe. do tcauanes 100.0 4.2 7.0 31.3 23.0 ao.0 at 2 
Grade school: under 5f...| 100.0 | 33.2 22.3 30.0 9.5 3.8 1.2 
= ee 100.0 8.6 27.2 41.8 15:2 5.7 ie 
or 100.0 2.2 6.5 52.0 22.9 13.1 3.7 
High school: 1-3........ 100.0 1.0 ae 23.2 40.9 25.3 6.9 
_ eee 100.0 5S 1.0 12.1 21.4 51.6 13.4 
College: 1 or more........ 100.0 4 4 6.2 1%.2 34.7 | 47.1 
Percent Distribution of Husbands for Wives 
of Specified Schooling 
(Read vertical columns) 
I cso sans. deed iow aves 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Grade school: under 57... iss 57.4 | 23.4 7.0 3.1 1.2 8 
2 8.6 17.3 33.4 11.5 5.7 | | Ld 
WM oscars ssi 34.9 17.6 ge .% 57.9 34.2 19.6 11.6 
High school: 1-3........ 20.0 4.5 7.4 14.8 35.6 es | 12.4 
| See 16.3 2.1 2.3 6.3 15.4 36.1 19.5 
College: 1 or more........ 12.9 2.4 8 2.3 6.3 19.3 54.6 





























*Native white women of ages 15 to 49 married once and living with husband. 


tIncludes cases where schooling was not reported. 


Source—Computed from data in Population, Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910—Women by Number 


of Children Under 5 Years Old. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., 1945, Table 30. 
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3 percent were married to men who 
had been to college. More than half 
of the wives with one or more years 
at college had college men as hus- 
bands; only one ninth had husbands 
whose schooling stopped after seven 
or eight years of grade school. In 
other words, a girl improves her 
chances to marry well by advancing 
her educational attainments. 

The somewhat more pronounced 
tendency for women to marry some- 
one with a schooling similar to their 
own can be noted by comparing the 
bold-faced figures in the lower tier 
of the table with the corresponding 
figures in the upper tier. Using 
data already cited, it will be noted 
that among wives with a maximum 
of seven or eight years of grade 
school, 58 percent had husbands of 
like schooling; whereas of the hus- 
bands with this degree of education, 
52 percent were married to women 
with similar schooling. Again, 55 
percent of the wives with a college 
background were married to college 
men; a somewhat smaller proportion, 
47 percent, of the college men had 
taken college women as wives. 

While women are even more likely 


Sex Differences in 


MERICAN wage-earners and their 
families in the past two decades 
have recorded a truly remarkable 
decline in mortality, but the im- 
provement has not been shared 
equally by the two sexes. This fact 
is clearly brought out by the mor- 
tality experience among the many 
millions of Metropolitan Industrial 
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than men to take a spouse of equal 
education, they are not as likely to 
marry someone with a better school- 
ing. Thus, among wives with just 
seven or eight years of grade school, 
less than 24 percent had husbands 
with more schooling than their own. 
As against this, 39 percent of the 
husbands with only seven or eight 
years of grade schooling married 
wives who had gone to high school 
or beyond. The rule, however, has 
exceptions. Of the wives who had 
finished high school, 19 percent were 
matried to men who had been to 
college; but of the men who stopped 
after their fourth year of high school 
only 13 percent were married to 
college women. 

Statistics exhibited in the August 
issue of our BULLETIN indicated that 
the chances of marriage are some- 
what less for girls with higher edu- 
cational attainment than for those 
who have only completed grade 
school. Against this it is now seen 
that those of the girls with more 
extended education who do marry, 
tend to make a better match, in so 
far as the criterion is the education 
of the husband. 


Mortality Trends 


policyholders. Among these insured, 
the age-adjusted death rate (ages 1 
to 74 years) dropped 43 percent 
among white females as against a 
decline of 26 percent among white 
males between 1921-1923 and 1941- 
1943. The greater improvement 
among females reflects essentially 
the more favorable trend in this sex 
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for most of the important causes of 
death. Confirmation of this state- 
ment is found in the table on page 
6, which shows, in addition to the 
trend, the corresponding changes in 
the sex ratio of the death rates over 
the 20-year period. The causes and 
conditions listed in the table in order 
of excess male mortality in recent 
years, comprise more than four fifths 
of the total mortality in this insur- 
ance experience. 

Surprisingly enough, the course of 
mortality for the chronic diseases of 
the heart, the leading cause of death, 
shows considerable difference for the 
two sexes. Although the trend of the 
death rate in each sex was upward 
in the 1920’s and down thereafter, 
the rise was much less marked and 
the subsequent decline much more 
pronounced among white females 
than among white males. The result 
has been that, whereas the mortality 
from this cause among the male 
policyholders is still somewhat higher 
than it was two decades ago, among 
the females the death rate has fallen 
by 17 percent. At the same time, 
the excess male over female mor- 
tality has increased from 12 percent 
to slightly more than 40 percent. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
difference in mortality for the sexes 
was unusually small at the beginning 
of the period under review, because 
of the sharp drop in the death rate 
from heart disease among males 
during and immediately following 
the influenza pandemic of 1918-1919. 

For cancer, as for heart disease, 
the age-adjusted death rate among 
white males is higher than it was 20 
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years ago, while among females the 
mortality has declined over the 
period. For a rather full discussion 
of the trends of cancer mortality by 
sex, the reader is referred to the 
March and July numbers of the 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN. Here we 
need only call attention to the 
marked changes in the sex ratio of 
the disease arising out of the differ- 
ence in the recorded trends by sex. 
In 1921-1923 the rate for males was 
only 85 percent of that for females; 
in 1941-1943 the rate for males was 
the higher of the two, by a slight 
margin. 

Contrasting trends are also evident 
in the mortality from ulcers of the 
stomach and duodenum. In the 
period under survey, the death rate 
from this cause was distinctly up- 
ward among white males but down- 
ward among white females. No 
satisfactory explanation seems to 
suggest itself as to the reasons for 
these divergent trends. Greater 
diagnostic precision has undoubtedly 
led to the recognition and reporting 
of an increasing number of cases, 
which fact may account, in part at 
least, for the recorded increase 
among males, but this makes the 
steady decrease in the mortality 
among women all the more puzzling. 
At present, deaths from peptic ulcers 
are very largely concentrated among 
men. As the table shows, the ratio 
of male to female mortality among 
white policyholders is about 7% to 1 
for ulcer of the stomach, and more 
than 6 to 1 for ulcer of the duodenum. 

For most of the more or less im- 
portant causes of death, the mortality 
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trends for the two sexes are not 
divergent, but parallel, with females 
usually recording a somewhat more 
rapid decline than males. For ex- 
ample, the death rate from tuber- 
culosis among white male policy- 
holders dropped from 121.1 per 
100,000 in 1921-1923 to 44.2 in 1941- 
1943, a decline of 64 percent; the 
corresponding decrease among white 
females was from 94.0 per 100,000 
to 22.6, a drop of 76 percent. Pneu- 
monia is another good example of a 
disease showing a more rapid im- 
provement in mortality among 
females than among males. In the 
20-year period the death rate from 
this cause among white males fell 
from 81.9 per 100,000 to 31.4, or 62 
percent; among white females the 
decline was from 63.9 to 16.1, or 75 
percent. Itisa curious fact that the 
ratio of male to female mortality in 
the years surveyed was the same for 
tuberculosis and for pneumonia. In 
each instance the ratio was 1.3 in 


Hazardous Areas In 


CCIDENTS occurring in and about 
the American home claim 
around 32,000 lives a year and, of 
the victims, some 24,000 are adults. 
Injuries can be suffered anywhere 
around the house, but the toll is 
higher in some rooms and areas than 
in others. A particularly large per- 
centage of fatalities occur in bed- 
rooms, where darkness and the long 
hours spent unconscious or semi- 
conscious in sleep create special 
hazards. Further details regarding 
the distribution of accidents in the 
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1921-1923, increased to 1.5 a decade 
later, and rose further to 2.0 in 
1941-1943. 

Other causes of death in which the 
trend was somewhat more advan- 
tageous for females than for males 
are influenza, appendicitis, syphilis, 
homicides, and accidents. Deaths 
from violence which have always 
shown a preponderance among males 
are becoming more and more con- 
centrated in this sex. 

Only one of the causes of death 
here under discussion—diabetes— 
recorded a decline in mortality 
among men and an increase among 
women. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that diabetes is 
also the one disease of numerical 
importance which takes a much 
greater toll of life among women 
than among men. In 1921-1923 the 
death rate from this disease among 
white males was two thirds that 
among white females; in 1941-1943 
it was less than half the female rate. 


and About the Home 


home appear in the table on page 9, 
which summarizes the results of a 
study of fatal home accidents in 
1944 among Metropolitan Industrial 
policyholders in the broad age range 
15 to 69 years. All told, the mor- 
tality records of 729 policyholders 
—341 males and 388 females—were 
available for study in this essentially 
urban experience. 

The greatest number of fatal 
injuries in home accidents, about 
one fourth of the total, resulted from 
injuries suffered in the bedroom, and 
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the proportion was the same for men 
as for women. Not unnaturally, a 
high proportion, namely one half, of 
the deaths from injuries in the bed- 
room occurred from asphyxiation by 
gas or from conflagration, calamities 
which may overtake sleeping per- 
sons before they have a chance to 
save themselves or even to become 
aware of the danger. Incidentally, 
the poisonous gases and the con- 
flagrations in many of these cases 
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originated in areas other than the 
bedroom in which the-victim was 
actually injured. As to poisonous 
gases, in three quarters of the cases 
among men, and in two thirds of 
those among women, the source of 
the poisonous gas was in another 
part of the house, as, for instance, in 
the kitchen or in the cellar. Of the 


fatal injuries from conflagration 
sustained by men in the bedroom, 
two fifths resulted from fires orig- 





NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTS IN AND ABOUT THE HOME ACCORDING TO PLACE 
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inating in other areas; among females 
the corresponding proportion was 
two thirds. In many cases, the 
origin of the fire which had reached 
the bedroom was in the kitchen or 
living room. 

Falling on the floor, or out of a 
window, or simply out of bed, caused 
a good number of the deaths charged 
to the bedroom. Among females, 
deaths thus caused were exceeded 
only by those due to conflagration. 
Burns other than from general con- 
flagration, caused the death of 13 
men and 15 women, and more than 
half these fatalities in each case were 
caused by smoking in bed. An ap- 
preciable number of policyholders 
died as the result of taking an over- 
dose of sleeping drugs. 

The kitchen was the scene of the 
second largest number of fatal inju- 
ries to women; in fact, 20 percent of 
fatal injuries to women in the home 
were suffered in thisroom. In view 
of the fact that a housewife spends 
a good part of her time around the 
stove, it is not surprising to find that 
fatal burns occurred in the kitchen 
more than in any other area. The 
number of deaths by falls among 
women was the same in the kitchen 
as in the bedroom. Men, too, had 
their share of fatal injuries in the 
kitchen, about 10 percent of their 
total fatalities in the home. Gas 
poisoning was the leading cause in 
these cases. 

From the nature of things, stairs 
and steps present a special risk of 
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fatal falls. One fifth of the deaths 
among men were referable to this 
cause, making stairs and steps the 
second ranking area as a home haz- 
ard for them. Among women, the 
number of fatal injuries received on 
stairs and steps was only slightly less 
than the number in the kitchen. The 
area around the house—the back- 
yard, the garden, and the driveway 
—contributes materially to the an- 
nual toll from home accidents. In 
fact, among men in this urban insur- 
ance experience, a greater number of 
fatal accidents occurred in the out- 
doors around the house than in any 
room, except the bedroom. 

A relatively small proportion of 
the fatal injuries were suffered in the 
bathroom, 2 percent among men and 
4 percent among women. Falls were 
the leading cause in these cases. Of 
six accidental drownings in and 
about the house, four took place in 
the bathroom. These may be said to 
represent rather exceptional situa- 
tions; for example, in three cases 
the victim had an epileptic fit or 
fainted while standing in or near a 
filled bathtub. 

The prevention of home accidents 
is partly the responsibility of the 
architect and the building superin- 
tendent, partly that of the manu- 
facturers of the many home appli- 
ances and equipment; but above all 
it depends on the attitudes of the 
members of the household and their 
intelligent grasp and understanding 
of safe ways of living. 
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x Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
is Among Industrial Policyholders 
ne The following table shows the 1944, together with the death rates 
= mortality among Industrial policy- for the first eight months of 1945, 
he holders for August 1945, and August 1944, and 1943. 
om DEATH RaTEs* PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS From SELECTED CAUSES 
SS WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
he METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
k- ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS* 
ay 
n- Causks or DeatH Ree ge preowned 
In August August 
1945 1944 
at- 1945 1944 1943 
of 
Aid, CAmeS—TOTAG yoke ss sis 0000 745.2 776.9 867.8 829.2 797.1 
ut- —Excluding war deaths. ..| 656.4 | 700.1 | 753.1 | 790.7 | 785.8 
ed Wile Gate... osnnsnaceesess 05 | 02] 03 | 02 0.3 
EE Goo hs to aah naan eae ee y eR - 1.0 Be 
of ES ee eee 3 y te » 4 
Whooning COUPB. ........ hic cc ccecesss 1.0 9 8 .6 1.3 
the EE ick videninidew ak cise 1.0 5 8 6 7 
ind Re eee en ere re = 9 3.5 11.3 6.2 
Pneumonia (all forms)............... 16.1 4 29.3 38.3 38.3 
ere * Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 34.7 36.3 37.8 41.7 41.2 
Of Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 31.2 ao.4 34.2 37.9 S72 
PN, eee ioe ks sara amie 6.9 8.4 8.5 S85 i* 9.7 
and a rr 104.3 107.6 111.8 108.7 105.3 
> in Diabetes mellitus. ...............00- 21.9 25.0 25.7 29.2 28.5 
: Cerebral hemorrhage... .. scnins ath Goiondl 58.2 55.7 67.8 67.5 66.8 
1 to Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
ua- Ee ee 57.6 53.0 67.2 63.8 61.4 
Other chronic heart diseasest.........] 127.6 140.4 161.1 172.7 174.4 
uses Diarrhea and enteritis............... 4.2 7.8 a2 4.1 4.0 
bae lege 6.0 7.1 5.0 5.6 5.6 
CUTOMIC HEDIS. 55 oes soc eis esses ou 36.0 41.7 45.2 48.5 Mo | 
ira Puerperal state—total............... 3.1 3.9 3.5 4.2 4.4 
I RNS cs tas las cise: ahora Sard ee phva 6.4 a 6.2 6.2 6.4 
CR SER Ae SIT ¢ 2.3 3.2 3.0 2.9 3.2 
ents Accidents—total................0005 54.0 57.2 55.5 54.3 52.1 
the Home accidents. ................. 6.7 6.9 10.1 10.7 12.0 
: Occupational accidents............ 4.5 6.8 5.1 $.7 6.5 
Tin- Motor vehicle accidents........... 11.8 3.7 12.7 13.4 11.8 
nu- War deaths (enemy action).......... 58.8 76.8 | 114.7 38.5 Pe 
i ; All other causes of death............ 113.6 123.1 116.4 119.0 123.8 
)pii- 
e all : *The rates for 1945 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
; lives exposed to risk. ’ 
the j tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 
their 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
ding [} addressed to: The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
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loc: 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES" n 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY tan 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS live 
DEATH RATES PER 1000-ANNUAL BASIS (/945 figures are provisional ) anc 
10 mo: 
IN | tali 
f 1 clu: 
me eh NN —— 1945 % 
4 aes N\ een Sa / SA 1,0 

“ 
! ~ F rate 
: i ie \ , 194 
‘Ney ‘ Ee eee v 
Sen » ‘4 talit 
~~ mot 
of © 
; Aug 
fron 
: inch 
6 was 
aaa eee — — aver 
0 | | | | | | | | ae L ee ing ¢ 
(occ) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC But 
1944 98 88 88 84 79 76 74 78 7.9 79 89 85 shee 
1945 88 90 99 92 89 85 7.9 7.2 
* including war deaths of lif 
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